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Profs to Coach Cheers 


We cannot refrain, in observing —e ap- 
pearance of a new semester, from comment 
upon a rather delightful new course we 
have just heard about. It is offered at Le- 
land Stanford University, and reported to 
us by the Daily Californian. It would seem 
to give further proof of the virility, healthy 
young vigor and Practical Vision of the 
West, presenting a strong contrast to the 
aenemic, academic-tradition loving youth of 
the Effete East. This does seem almost 
too good to be true: 

“A course in yell leading has been added 
to the curriculum here. Physical education 
credit will be given to members of the class, 
for which only sophomores are eligible. 

“The course will consist of lectures by 
various members of the faculty, dealing 
with the theoretical side of the subject, and 
practical training at the hands of the pres- 
ent yell leaders. The class will be conducted 
in Encina Gymnasium and written examina- 
tions over the lectures will be given. Mem- 
bers of the class will be given a chance to 
try out before the bleachers in preliminary 
basketball games. 

“Lectures to be given in the course are 
as follows: 

‘Bleacher Psychology,’ by Professor 
Strong of the Psychology Department. Two 
lectures. 

‘The Correct Use of the Voice,’ by Pro- 
fessor Basset of the English Department. 

‘Development of Stage Presence,’ by 
Gordon Davis, Dramatic Coach. 

‘Bleacher Singing,’ by Warren D. Allen, 
Organist. 

‘What a Coach Expects from the Yell 
Leader,’ by Coach Andy Kerr.” 


MINNESOTA ALSO WANTS A YELL 
LEADING COURSE 

What Minnesota needs, and what she 
needs immediately, is some adequate and 
efficient means of training prospective 
cheer leaders. Then the locomotive, the 
rouser, and other famous Gopher yells will 
be so handled that they will sound like the 
locomotive, the rouser and other famous 


Gopher yells when Minnesota urges her, 


eleven to its utmost in the new stadium 
next fall. 3 
C. D. S. in The Minnesota Daily. 


The Faculty of Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege have decided that, hereafter, no men- 
tion of final exaimination week shall be 
made in the catalogue. 

“It is the purpose of this ruling to deai 
with this last week of the semester in the 
same manner that every week of school is 
used” says Student Life of the college. 

“It is the consensus of the faculty opin- 
ion that it be understood that no instructor 
shall give any heavier test or quiz than he 
has given in the heaviest week during the 
semester.” 


Price 10 Cents 


Student Life and the 


Commonwealth 


Student Leaders to Discuss Co-Operation 
between the activities at Yale Conference. 


The Relation of Student Activities to Con- 
structive Work and the Future of -the 
Country. 


Press conferences, government confer- 
ences, fraternity conventions we have had 
galore, too galore, as those will testify who 
have sampled all of them. They have been 
helpful, too, in giving opportunity for those 
in the same work to exchange ideas, to im- 
bibe pep for a few weeks, at least, of their 
thankless tasks, before they should be at- 
tacked again by “destructive criticism.” 

But here is a new kind of conference. At 
Yale, on February 28 and 29 there is to 
be a conference between some of the various 
activities, so that their representatives can: 

Find, under intelligent leadership in dis- 
cussion, what are the latest and soundest 
ideas on their various lines of work, in re- 
lation not only to its service to the. student, 
but to the country as a whole; 

Find what activities are unprofitable; 

Discover a constructive answer to the 
critics of the American student and his life 
on whatever grounds, by mutual discussion 
of traditions, loyalties, and new student 
activities, such as forums and discussion 
groups, intercollegiate conferences, summer 
colonies of students, contacts in college with 
human movements. 

The question will be opened by a speaker 
now in public life, whose name has not 
yet been announced, though it is likely to 
be a prominent journalist; and the Yale 
Liberal Club, which is host to the confer- 
ence, has collected the latest information 
and opinion on every topic on the agenda. 
It is understood that most of ‘the work will 
be carried on in discussion groups organized 
by those experienced in conducting them. 
It is hoped that under good leadership all 
purely destructive and unfair criticism will 
be prevented. 

Address Aaron Director, 952 Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., for information 
and reservations. 


PLANS FOR AN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SUMMER COLONY 


At an all-day meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Student Forum, 
Sunday, February third, rather extensive 
plans were begun for a student camp for 
next summer. The same general scheme 
as that of the Colony at Woodstock last 
summer will be followed, but the discussion 
program will be somewhat different. De- 
tailed announcements of the Colony will 
appear later in THE NEW STUDENT. 


Hazing the Beanus 
From a Freshman Handbook of 1481 


Relates how two senior men, Camillus and 
Bartholdus, come in to “rag” a Beanus, 
and, pretending not to be aware that he 
is a Beanus, proceed to investigate the 
offensive smell in his room. 


Camillus — What awful smell is this, fill- 
ing the whole place? Phew! Disgraceful! 
It’s either some rotten carcase, or a goat; 
and no beast is filthier than your goat! 
(To the Company) Most excellent masters 
and gentlemen, how can you sit in this 
noisomeness? I can hardly hold my nose 
tight enough. No, I really must get out. 
There, if I stayed longer, I’d be so stifled 
that I’d fall down in a faint and crack my 
crown. I’m off. Come, Bartol. 

Bartholdus — Hold on a bit, let’s see 
what can possibly be the cause. 


Camillus — Good idea. Look about in 
every corner of the place, and see whether 
you can spot anything likely to cause it.. 


Bartholdus — And you, with your reason- 
ing powers, don’t-be slack in the.search. 

Camillus — What have we here? What 
awful monster is this? Beware how you 
turn your eyes this way, Bartol; if you 
look in this direction, you’ll lose both sight 
and life: for this beast has horns and ears 
like a bull, with teeth sticking out from 
both his jaws, as threatening as those of a 
biting wild-wood boar. He has a turned-up 
snout, fiery eyes, and lips madly minatory. 
Woe to the person he catches! I’m sure 
he’ll rend him in little pieces. To be brief, 
do you remember ever seeing the frightful 
shape of a demon: well, this brute is far 
uglier. Let’s get out of his way; tear out, 
in fact, lest he attack us. 

Bartholdus—No, lll see this thing 
through, even at the risk of my life. But 
whatever are you talking about, Camillus? 
Of course, it’s nothing but a Beanus! 

Camillus —Do you really think it is a 
Beanus? 


Bartholdus — Unless I’m daft, a Beanus 
Ibs, 

Camillus — I’ve never seen so cruel and 
monstrous looking a creature. 


Bartholdus — Keep quiet for a minute. 


I'll speak to him. Sir John, when did you 
come up? Why, you’re a countryman of 
mine; shake hands! Ugh, you rascal, would 
you scratch me? I wouldn’t let you come 
near me unless I were armed at all points. 
How dare you sit down, Claws? Don’t you 
see that there are masters here, worshipful 
gentlemen, in whose presence you ought to 
stand? Oh, good heavens, he stands as 
stiff as a rod, and shows no embarrassment, 
not even although everybody’s staring at 
him. See, all of you, how easily he gets 
tired. He’s a tenderfoot. It’s only a mo- 
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ment since he stood up, and here he is 
drooping like a little old woman. See how 
he draws in his neck. 


Camillus — You’re a graceless dog, Bar- 
tol. What right have you to scare this 
fellow? I'll not put up with any more of 
this. He’s my compatriot. Cheer up, John, 
I'll defend you. Here, take a swig of this, 
and pull yourself together after all this 
badgering. What, you boor, aren’t you 
afraid to touch the glass? Would you dip 
your venomous snout into the cup from 
which your masters, very learned gentle- 
men, have just drunk? Oh, your nose is 
more poisonous and deadly than the glare 
of a basilisk. You’ve no taste for such 
wine; no, your best plan is to drink water, 
muddy water, at the brook with the cattle, 
the four-footed beasts. Come, stick in your 
crooked nozzle, cool your madness, and, like 
a pack-horse weary with his day’s work, 
suck up the water with your bulging lips. 


Bartholdus — Stop, that’ll do It’s no 
joke to treat a delicately brought up person 
as if he were an ox. What if his mother, 
whose only love he is, were to know, 
wouldn’t she shed tears; wouldn’t her heart 
be heavy? Why, if he’d been in danger 
of his life he couldn’t have endured greater 
suffering! There, look at his face. Isn’t 
he weeping? His eyes are wet, at all events. 
When you reminded him of his mother, he 
was moved, and said to his comrade, whom 
he brought with him from home, to take 
back word of his doings here— 

(Here follows a torrent of impossible 
gibberish, evidently intended by Bartholdus 
as a specimen of our Beanus’ Latinity, 
which would not have gained him the first 
—or any—exhibition or bursary.) 

Bartholdus, (continuing) —O Beanus, O 
ass, O goat, O evil-smelling she-goat, O 
toad, O cipher, O figure of naught, O utter 
nothing! What sort of answer are you 
making? But you don’t speak, you merely 
gabble and belch forth something that is 
not Latin at all, but horse-talk. Perhaps, 
however, it is due to your being badly upset. 

Camillus — What are we to do with him? 


Bartholdus — A foolish question. There’s 
a lot to do: for he came here, I imagine, to 
get rid, if possible, of his deformity, that 
he might join the company of respectable 
students. For that, the first thing is, I 
think, to call a doctor. Ha! What am I 
saying? Here we have you, Camillus, the 
very man, most distinguished and accom- 
plished in medicine. His horns are to be 
got rid of, like those of the bacchants who 
are insane, and his teeth drawn. Their 
ears are shortened with knives, and their 
weak eyes cured. Look at the hairs in his 
nose! See that you draw those out first. 
But that beard of his, so long and unkempt, 
will be a stiffer job. However, you have 
a fine sharp scraper, made of an oak 
splinter. With that, you’ll polish him in 
style. Then let him confess his crimes. And 
so, at last, he will be freed from his offense 
and added to our company. 

Camillus — Right you are! But such an 
important business means a lot of toil and 
danger. John, my boy, you must wait a 
little, while I go to fetch my instruments, 
and then T’ll free you from this madness 
of yours as well. Meanwhile, Barthol, you 
keep consoling him, for I’ll just sail along, 
and be back in a jiffy. 


Bartholdus — Oh, Ill console him will- 
ingly. John, be of good cheer (falling into 
a canting parody of ecclesiastical style), 
for the time of your salvation is at hand 
and you will be purged of all maladies of 
mind and body, and so become a partaker 
in all our privileges. Now, don’t be dis- 
turbed because your physician is absent; 
he’ll return at once, I’m sure. I fancy he 
has gone to the apothecary to buy some 
little pills of the melampus flower and 
albo graceo, so that if you faint under your 
cure, the remedy may be at hand. Ah, 
there’s our Camillus! You’ve done it in 
record time! You went to the apothecary? 

Camillus — That’s so. 

Bartholdus — What good thing did you 
buy? 

Camillus — Ointment, so that if our 
patient could not endure the strength of 
our physic I might anoint his nose and 
mouth. 

Bartholdus — What 
may I ask? 

Camillus — A little fat pressed from 
fabis hircorum, and water distilled from 
fino virgineo, seasoned with flowers that 
bloom at midnight when the peasants have 
drunk mead during the day. 

Bartholdus — A most precious medicine 
for this man! 

Camillus — First, then, let me remove 
his horns. Bartol, hand me the saw. What, 
you young ass, do you shrink from your 
physician? 

Bartholdus — Restrain his attack. Keep 
him in hand like an unbroken horse. Yet 
have a care that he doesn’t lacerate you 
with his cruel claws and gore you with his 
horned head. 

Camillus, (Sawing diligently) — How 
hard and stubborn are these horns! See, 
they’ve blunted my saw, and broken nearly 
all the teeth! There, now, you fierce beast, 
behold your horns! Never have you been 
able to see them before, and yet you 
wouldn’t trust us! 


sort of ointment, 


Camillus — Show me your mouth, beast. 
Now, Bartol, take hold—there’s one tusk— 
and here’s the other. 

Bartholdus — 111 keep these teeth and 
show them off, for they’re well worth look- 
ing at. Like showmen who have caught 
a sea-monster,I’ll1 get money out of sight- 
seers. 

Camillus — Bring the basin, and pour in 
water. Apply fragrant herbs for the soft- 
ening and shaving of the beard. 

Bartholdus — All is ready. 
Camillus — That’s all right. Now, you, 
hold your chin steady and don’t move. The 
beard is softened enough. But where’s my 
razor? 

Bartholdus — Beside you on the stool. 


Camillus — Behold your beard! It’s as 
black as Judas’s! 
Bartholdus — He’s fainting, not being 


used to such strong medicine! 

Camillus — He’s little better of our phys- 
ic. In case he should die, he’d better make 
his confession. Oh, just look at his face! 
Unless we’re careful, he’ll be gone. He’s 
going; his knees are crumpling up. Oh, 
there’ll be a horrid row about this, Bartol, 
my boy...... Confusion! 

Bartholdus — 'There’a one chance yet, 


Camillus — Out with it! See how awfully 
bad he’s looking now. 

Bartholdus —'I think if we were to hang 
him up for a little while yonder, beside the 
bursary, the fumes of the place would cure 
him at once of all his trouble. 

Camillus —I should like to see him con- 
fessed first. 

Bartholdus — 
the duty be mine. 


I’m in holy orders. Let 
But where did I put the 
ointment? 
Camillus — There it is, behind you. 


Bartholdus — Now begin, John. Confess 


all your sins and without any doubt you'll 
be saved. What’s that I hear? You steal 
ducks and geese from the country folk? 
Oh, a great sin, that. But this is more 
serious. Was she a virgin before you vio- 
lated her? Consider well. It is a great 
crime, in the first place because you vio- 
lated a virgin; secondly, because she was 
your father’s servant; and next, when she 
bore a child, you swore you didn’t do it; 
and so became a perjurer. And, lastly, I 
hold it as the greatest sin, that you in- 
vaded a place where horses have their of- 
fering place, and that you were shameless, 
for you performed before the sight of the 
horses. However, to him that truly con- 
fesses, it behooves us not to deny pardon, 
although a good confessor, such as I am, 
must impose some penance. This, then, 
is your penance. For these and other sins 
of yours, and for your abominable lack of 
sweetness, you shall entertain your masters 
at a splendid banquet. By your masters, 
I mean these gentlemen, whom henceforth 
you will hold in reverence, and worship 
for the kindness and goodwill they have 
shown to you; not to mention your con- 
fessor, whose dearest care is your soul, 
and the physician of your body, who in 
this hour of your utter distress, came to 
your aid with mediums the most precious. 
These then you will appease with a fat 
banquet and good drink. Be not mean but 
generous this evening. Bid your man set 
out rather a good wine, that its virtue may 
recuperate our enfeebled limbs. 

My authority, however, is only to pres- 
cribe penance, not to absolve; wherefor I 
send you up to the masters, whose honor- 
able function is absolution. (Here Bartol 
evidently turns to the senior member pres- 
ent, and it is just possible that he parodies 
the formula of the “promoters” at gradu- 
ation). Reverend Master, here is a mighty 
sinner. He has committed crimes to be 
hereafter indicated. Authority is given to 
me to enjoin a penance. I have done so, 
and have ordained that he yield his goods 
to the spoiler (that is, to ourselves). He 
has undertaken to refresh us all with the 
best wines, and to turn out to the last 
penny all that his father scraped up on the 
Tusculan field and all that his mother took 
from her husband and hid in her money- 
box. Now then, John, go to the Master, 
and you will obtain his pardon. 

(After the deposition, all will approach 
and say, Here’s luck, John.) 

From a translation of a chapter of the 
Manuale Scholarium, University of Heidel- 
berg, 1481, by J. D. Symon in the Aberdeen 
University Review, June 1914. supplemented 
from other sources. 
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Drama as a Student Activity: Yale 


The 


The Yale Dramatic Association seems 


effectually to have disposed o. three 
theories which haunt the higbrow circles 
first, that athletes 


cannot act except in musical shows, jug- 


of most universities: 


gling and horse play; secondly, that a col- 
lege club can only put on certain plays not 
too difficult for amateurs; and finally, that 
the successful actor is a person interested 
only in his Art and that the moment any 
other motive enters in, this art is sure to 
be ruined. 


At Yale they like to show that their 
alumni have done big things and that Yale 
leads in this and that; and how, of all the 
booming universities, it is the boomingest. 
Yale is built around quadrangles and every- 
thing is centered. A secret ambition of all 
Yale men is to make Skull and Bones, 
Wolf’s Head or Scroll and Key; and this 
ambition extends to those in the Dramatic 
Association also. To them it is an ad- 
vantage that the faculty since 1901 have 
forbidden any “punk” vaudeville organi- 
zations because this means that the mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Association, instead 
of being exiled for their seriousness, now 
represent the only campus dramatic acti- 
vity, and so are on the main path to Skull 
and Bones, Wolf’s Head and Seroll and 
Key. If we are to judge from the apparent 
success of some of the Association’s pro- 
ductions, however, this seems not to have 
interfered at all with the quality; and it 
may be, Mr. Highbrow, that social prestige 
does not of itself mean that its owner is 
empty-headed. 

‘Since 1900 the Yale Dramatic Associa- 
tion has been having every kind of ad- 
venture «nd enjoyment out of producing 
plays which seldom see the theatre in 
America. It staged Tennyson’s ‘Harold, 
the Last of the Saxons,” the first time it 
had ever been done; Marlowe’s “Tamber- 
laine,” the first time in the United States; 
Golgol’s “Revizor,” also for the first time 
in this country, that play having been 
translated for the club by Professor Man- 
dell of the Russian Department. The most 
famous production was that of Shake- 
speare’s “Troilus and Cressida.” The As- 
sociation also has a taste for Greek. It 
produced “Rheus” by Euripides and it is 
rumored that this spring it will attempt 
“The Frogs” by Aristophanes. 

That the Association is capable of so 
difficult a story on occasion is shown by 
its handling in 1916 of “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” which had been muffed by more than 
one professional company in England and 
on the Continent. This play is so unusual 
among Shakespeare’s later pieces that it 
does not yield at all to’ the recognized 
Shakespearian traditions. 

“Eternal reader, you have here a new 
play never staled by the stage, never clap- 
per clawed with the palms of the vulgar, 
and yet passing full of the palm comical. .” 


Work of the Dramatic Association 


says the introduction to the book, showing 
that the piece had not been produced when 
it was printed. 

From the review written by H. T. Par- 
ker of the Boston l'ranscript on June 19, 
1916, we infer that the Yale Association’s 
presentation was successful. 

“The College provided (such) stripped 
and stalwart youth in plenty, the physical 
presence ot nearly every personage from 
the youthful, siender, highly-strung and 
alert Troilus, soft and sensuous Paris and 
Patroclus up to the buriy bulk of Achilles 
and Aeneas, and the 1arge aspect of Ulys- 
ses, Agamemnon, Hector, and the other he- 
roes accorded plausibly with it and the 
ironic and mocking implications of the play. 
Usually spectators in the theatre before a 
piay of Shakespeare may anticipate the 
aspect ot each figure; in ‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida’ for novel and refreshing contrast each 
came tresh and strange to eye and fancy. 
The more striking, then, was one detail in 
which Mr. Woolley, the producer of the play, 
departed from ail rule and custom with 
such Grecian figures on the contemporary 
stage. Like the Greek actors of Athens, 
Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, Achilles and 
Hector stood high on a kind of wooden clog, 
strapped to their feet and painted in imita- 
tion of bronze. Weighty indeed was their 
heroic stride....” 


The “stalwart youth” which Mr. Parker 
mentions, included a football “Y’’ man in 
the part of Hector; the son of William 
Howard Taft, Charles Taft, a football 
player and captain of the basketball team, 
in the part of Aeneas; and a “mainstay of 
the wrestlers”; these worked together with 
a student from the editorial board of the 
literary magazine, and the first man in his 
class to “make” the funny paper. 

Difficulties were encountered because 
men played women’s parts. At one time the 
Faculty forbade this altogether; but then 
they modified the rule, so that now no man 
is allowed to take more than one of these 
parts during his college career. In the pro- 
test which arose over the first decision, the 
fact came to light that effeminate men do 
not do well in women’s parts, but on the 
contrary these are usually best handled by 
athletes; because, as one man who had 
coached such plays said, “You have more 
to work with.” 


Greater obstacles in “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” are illustrated by Mr. Parker, who 
states that “while a Helen of matured come- 
liness—a happy stroke of the producer’s 
imagination upon the long Trojan siege—, 
a red-haired and raging Cassandra, and a 
passing Andromache came off not unillu- 
sively, no youth, however shrewdly dis- 
guised and mannered, can be the Cressida 
of Ulysses’s saying: 


‘There’s language in her eye, her cheek, 
her lip, 


Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirit 
looks out 


At every joint and motion of her 

body.’ ” 

During the past six years the Association 
has been building its own stage sets and 
All the work 
is done by students except some minor car- 
Mr. Parker 
mentioned some of the unusual settings: 
“The Yale Players, unlike most of their 
kind, are fond of experiment...... Of late 
they have gratified their ambition with such 


designing its own costumes. 


pentry and seamstress jobs. 


scenic invention as the setting last winter 
of Wilde’s comedy ‘An Ideal Husband’ all 
With Shakespeare’s 
ironic comedy, they followed the simplest 


in black and white. 


ways ot the newest stage-craft, often using 
no more than the pillar-like screens used 
in the mounting of such fanciful and class- 
Often, 
too, for the background there was a clear 
expanse of sky upon which the lights could 
paint the shining light in which Troilus and 
Cressida met; the pale dawn in which they 
parted; or the shadows from which the dis- 
ilusioned and disheartened youth watched 
the wanton girl toying with her new Gre- 


ical pieces on the German stage. 


cian lover.” 

The “Dramat.” never forgets that it is 
an integral part of the campus life at Yale. 
This year it has taken a new departure in 
putting on a pot-boiler, “The Faun,” by 
Edward Knoblock, which played at the 
Junior Prom. The wisdom of this practice 
is debatable, but this is to be said for it: 
that it saves the finances of the club and 
thus makes the better plays possible; that 
it keeps a friendly feeling toward the club 
on the campus, and keeps it a spontaneous 
student enterprise despite the fact that it 
is also educational. To date the coach, Mr. 
Kk. M. Woolley, or “Monty,” as the boys 
call him, does not seem to have retreated 
in his standards as a result of this con- 
cession. Too frequently the so-called seri- 
ous dramatists get themselves isolated 
from the “common life” by what frequently 
turns out to be nothing more than academic 
pish-posh after all, and thus leave the field 
to the idiots who copy musical comedy. 

The information given above was teken 
from interviews with the members and of- 
ficers of the Association and with Mr. 
Woolley, from reviews and the newspapers, 
without the witnessing of a play by the 
author. So much attention is centered on 
the one play, “Troilus and Cressida”; be- 
cause of the availability of a competent cri- 
ticism. One thing is sure: that the Yale 
Dramatic Association is striving earnestly 
toward the creation of an American 


theatre. 
Ds PH, 
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THE HELPLESSNESS OF SCIENCE 


Another Section Translated From 
The Book of Walter Rathenau, 
“To Germany’s Youth.” 


Another doubt comes out of German 


science. An Englishman has taught, and 
we have taken the teaching, and, with our 
thoroughness, have for a hundred years 
been riding it to death: that all events 
spring from the roots of the times, the soil, 
the race, tradition. Let one penetrate with 
unwearying love and assiduous research 
the postulates of history and of the earth’s 
surface, the warp of customs and the woot 
of institutions, then all abitrariness of hap- 
pening resolves itself into the placid flow 
of growth; the Unexpected falls into the 
arrangement; the hearthless Strange 1S 
brushed aside. This method has the ad- 
vantage for the learned, that it replaces 
all thought with a knowledge filled and 
fixed by the emotions. Inexhaustible con- 
nections can be found; all that already 
exists justifies itself anew through deepened 
research; all deeds of great men, yes, all 
developments of Nature, and all her mazes, 
appear as fulfilments of a prophecy made 
once for all, which culminates in the ‘pres- 
ent” of that time. For, alas, the chain 
reaches always only to that present; 
science simply is not foward-looking; she 
ean tell no one what he shall go about, nor 
how; and her prophecies are mostly false. 
New forces, which threaten the straight- 
line extension of the system, appear as 
disturbances, as hostile powers—although, 
certainly, if they win success, they will 
thereafter be linked into the order and con- 
ceived as having the requisite roots in the 
past—; in looking forward, the historic 
method effects conservatism, and hence is 
welcomed and quite indispensable in of- 
ici ermany. ‘ 
aa oe bie of history, it will remain 
so, and to this it should confine itself. The 
shaping of the future was checked for Mi 
long enough by the sentimental misguld- 
ance of the romance about science; for a 
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Of studie took he most cure and most hede, 

Noght o word spak he more than was nede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence 

And short and quik, and ful of hy sentence. 
—Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 


time there must come once again, as at 
every turning-point, the creative rule of 
the Idea. 

Romantically viewed, of course the Idea 
appears foreign, abstract, rational, wanting 
in local color and the accustomed heraldic 
trappery. Equally strange, perhaps, to the 
rural stone-cutter, was the architect’s plan 
of a cathedral. Let the idea once be re- 
the tower built, then everyone 
acknowledges its organic connection with 


alized, 


the soil and times, which was won pre- 
cisely through its realization. 

Only the marriage of:the abstract ideal 
to what is now tangible gives birth to de- 
velopment; the tree which does not will 
to grow into the sky, but thinks about its 


rootage, shall not grow, and becomes over- 
shadowed by others; that it shall not grow 
toward heaven—that is provided for; its 
own roots hold it back. Alexander would 
not have hellenized the East, nor Charle- 
magne converted the Saxons, nor Napoleon 
brought forth the new epoch, had they al- 
lowed themselves to be advised by the pro- 
fessors about organic connections between 
people and soil; after the event they might 
have got from these some explanatory en- 
dorsement. 

The look forward differs from the look 
backward; easily you can point out how 
the fruit is placed on the stem, the stem 
on the twig, the twig on the branch, the 
branch on the tree. It is another matter 
to say which bud will develop itself into a 
fruit-bearing branch, and which will wither. 
Science undervalues the escape of the cre- 
ative will, which becomes the more power- 
ful over earthy things, the less it bothers 
with its earthly ties. 


THE ROAD 


Roses red roses, a white rose and a red, 

And dancing feet that follow where the 
green path led: 

A wide love in the sunlight, and a deep 
love in the night, 

And the good brown earth to hold us at 
the end of our delight. 


Roses red roses, a, white rose and a red, 

And bloody feet that leap across the coa- 
quered and the dead: 

A fierce fight in the sunlight, and a long 
fight in the night, 

And the good brown earth to hold us at the 
end of our delight. 


Roses red roses, a white rose and a red, 

And questing feet that will not walk where 
others love to tread: 

A greater heart in sunlight is a »roken 
heart at night, 

And the good brown earth will hold us at 
the end of our delight. 

—Amy S. Jennings 


NEW WORLDS AND OLD: 
STENDHAL 


This young land lies as behind a wall. 
Her overwhelming power, which we Europ- 
eans So admire and respect, conquers the 
whole practical and seizable world. But 
with that we stand only at the beginning of 
the unfolding of power. And yet, there 
is the wall! With something of a smiling 
wonderment we see the supposed leaders 
of the country rumple each other over a 
myth which is perhaps one of men’s most 
ingenious inventions. And old Jonathan 
Swift, the rascal, was not even thinking 
of America, with his Laputia, where they 


fought with such an ardour! In the fight 
between the fundamentalists and modern- 
ists, no one seems to notice that the very 
statement of the issues profanes the real 
problem. Perhaps the most conservative 
suspect that “religion,” the most remark- 
able word, is shaken to its depths. They 
have a little inkling, perhaps, that all ap- 
parent knowledge — all knowledge, per- 
chance — is, in the end, a matter of faith. 
And perhaps the fewest realize that the 
grand battle is all over words, and that this 
matter has gone—lost. 

The wall? Perhaps its name is Puritan- 
ism, that very righteous combination of 
words, which in this case is falling back 
into the rationalism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. And while within 
this wall, both parties in America are prov- 
ing things about the Unfathomable, Europe 
has left rationalism quite behind, and stands 
in the midst of a revolution of her entire 
culture, forming a new world. 

Not by accident Dostoyevski stands on 
its threshold. Rolland and France, Bar- 
busse and the nationalist Maurice Barres 
in France, Kaiser and Flake in Germany 
are the gods of the new heaven, and many 
more could be counted in. 

The two worlds are individual and dif- 
ferent. The sentimentality of Goethe and 
his time makes way for something else. 
It slept for a while, and this interim was 
called by the bewitching name of “natural- 
ism.” Ibsen was its climax; then came 
Strindberg and the Russians. Now comes 
the re-incarnation. And yet, before the 
sleep, there was one who knew that after 
eighty years he would be read: when 
Europe should have become tired of her 
power, her experience, and her heartless 
learning. Frederik de Stendhal, he called 
himself, otherwise Maria Henri Beyle, of- 
ficer of Napoleon and Consul of France 
in Italy. 

Three of his books: Rouge et Noir, de 
V’Amour, and his autobiography, have a tre- 
mendous influence on the opening epoch 
in Europe, which is not to be understood 
without Stendhal. Then came Flaubert, 
Balzac. ? 
—GASTON BOUCHER 


Humanizing College 


An interesting change in curriculum is 
being instituted this semester at Rockford 
College. Something which promises to 


be not only a fascinating study, but a 
remedy for the usual mental upheaval 
— the so-called Sophomore disillusion- 
ment — and a rather adequate founaa- 
tion for future thinking is a five hour “ori- 
entation” course required of all freshmen, 
and purposing to help them “arrive” early 
in their college career. It is described as: 

“1, Nature of the World and of Man. 

“This course is designed to stimulate 
thinking and to give students entering col- 
lege a general acquaintance with the mod- 
ern view of the world and of man and his 
place in it; chemical and physical forces; 
astronomical relations and evolution of the 
earth; evolution of plants and animals; 
progress of man—social, intellectual, and 
physical, his past and something of his 
future; nature and purpose of history; 
social origins; mind and values; religious 
experience; present social and educational 
problems. 

“In the main, the work of the first se- 
mester will be given by instructors of the 
natural sciences; that of the second se- 
mester by instructors of the humanistic 
sciences. The departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, History, 
Social Sciences, Philosophy, Psychology, 
Religion, and Education will co-operate. 
The lecture method will be subordinated to 
instruction through problems and case 
work. A brief syllabus indicating the nature 
and content of the course and the necessary 
readings for each division will take the 
place of a class text. President Maddox 
will be in charge of the course. 

“Required of all freshmen entering in 
September, 1924, and thereafter. Five 
hours, one year. Credit, ten points. 

“The entire freshman class will be divided 
into five sections, each instructor taking a 
unit; with President Maddox there will be 
ten instructors. Each term will be divided 
into five units and each instructor will pre- 
sent his material to each section in rota- 
tion, except the President, who will open 
the course in September with all sections 
assembled. Our own specialists in Botany, 
Chemistry, Education, Physics, Mathemat- 
ics, History, Sociology and Economics, Goy- 
ernment, Philosophy, Psychology, and Re- 
ligion will discuss the nature of the world 
and of man in terms of modern scholarship. 
The course will be given unity of method 
and matter and will not be regarded as a 
lecture course but as an expression of mod- 
ern progressive ideals so far as it is possible 
to express them. It is understood that the 
faculty involved in this course will prepare 
the course co-operatively, resolving them- 
selves from time to time into a seminar for 
the discussion of subject-matter, of such 
modern concepts of method as the problem, 
the project, and case work.” 

This course is no new departure at Rock- 
ford College as it has been discussed by 
faculty groups for four years and comes 
now as the common action of a faculty who 
believe this will prove a splendid advance 
in the offerings of the college.. 
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The requirements for a degree have been 
made few, but significant: 


1. Required. subjects. 


A. Uniform requirements for all degrees: 


Pepin lish WMS: cadet they 0s 6 points 
Nature of the World and 

Oleg Mantes «co: ctayens slivp 10 points 

Foreign language...., .8 to 18 points 


(The minimum language requirement 
consists of a course based on at least 
two years of high school work in one 
language or one year of work in col- 
lege; and an additional course in the 
same language or a beginning course 
in another language unless the stu- 
dent offers two years of a second 
language at entrance) 

Phystologys eres se kee 3 points 
Hygiene (a series of lectures dealing 
with practical problems of health in 
college life. Required of all freshmen. 
One lecture a week during the fall 


term.) 
Physical Education, 
including swimming...... 4 points 
B. Courses selected from distributive 


groups: 

For the degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
in Secretarial Studies: 

From Group I. (Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Astronomy, 
Mathematics) ............ 6 points 

(This must be a laboratory course if 
no laboratory course from the third 
or fourth year of high school work 
is presented for entrance.) 


From Group II. (History, Sociology, 


Economics, 

Government)....,. Pee MOM pOINtS 
From Group III. (Philosophy, Psy- 

chology, Religion)....... 6 points 
From Group IV. (Literature and His- 

EOL GOL MATE esate teehee 6 points 


of which at least three points must 
be in literature. 


For the degree of B. S.: 


From Group I. (Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Astronomy, 
Mathematics) 
courses in college. 


From Groups II, III, and IV....Same 
as for A. B. and B.S. in Secretar- 
ial Studies. 


This, as the President of the College 
states, does not “penalize” certain courses 
by making them “rigid requirements re- 
gardless of the tastes and interests of the 
particular student.” Some years ago 
Mathematics ceased to be a requirement; 
since then it has been more largely elected. 

A new system of major and minor sub- 
jects supersedes the old one of one major 
and two minors. The present one allows: 

A major consisting of 18 to 28 semester 
points in one subject. 

Choice of the following possibilities: 

A second major. 

Two minors, each consisting of from 9 
to 14 semester points in one subject, 

A composite major of twenty-four hours 
made up of a group of subjects centering 
about some interest. of the student. This 
important change is expected to satisfy 
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individual “need and taste as well as to 
enable a student of highly specialized in- 
terests to find herself. The composite major 
of twenty-four hours made up of a group 
of subjects centering about some interest 
of the student may lead to further changes 
in our course of study, looking to human 
interests as a center of study rather than 
vocational stress,” writes President Maddox 
of the new system. 

In offering this opportunity to under- 
graduate women to group their courses 
around a particular interest if they desire, 
Rockford College will undoubtedly go be- 
yond such curricula as offer a “Euthenics 
major,” because of a belief that women not 
only have interests involved in this euthen- 


ics appeal but in other non-vocational 
fields peculiar to women. 


Two Opinions 


By President-Emeritus David Starr Jordon 
Leland Stanford University 


I congratulate you on the fine free spirit 
shown by the New Student. The University 
suffers more or less from the presence, 
inside or out—of the Pharisee, the Philistine 
and the Charlatan. But the most serious 
pest is the Standardizer. And he flourishes 
best among the students themselves. 


A good deal of foolishness is written as 
to what the college teaches. The teacher 
worth while makes no effort to imbue the 
student with his opinions. Such opinions 
are mere prejudices. He helps the student 
to form convictions of his own and does 
his best by explaining all sides to help him 
to da it. The contagion of thinking is a 
great thing—associated with the contagion 
of personality. 

‘We should not be discouraged. Whatever 
is true is as true as ever it was, and new 
ideas and ideals have yet to prove their 
credentials. But that a man is ultra-con- 
servative does not prove his intellectual 
stability, nor does the flouting of tradition 
prove an original thinker. 


BY A PROMINENT ATHLETIC 
DIRECTOR 


Your question inviting my criticism of 
your football number embarrasses me some- 
what. I understand, I think, what you are 
trying to do with some of the foolish and 
inane arguments advanced for the sup- 
port of Varsity intercollegiate athletics, 
but I cannot help feeling that you are 


‘very apt to defeat your own purposes if 


you assume an attitude of such superior 
wisdom that you may be suspected of feel- 
ing that you are in direct communication 
with the Supreme Being. Ridicule an] 
sarcasm are effective weapons, but must 
be handled with great care and always with 
a feeling of kindliness and patience. The 
world indeed moves slowly. It needs all the 
optimism and abounding faith of youth ty 
keep it in the path of progress, but youth 
should always try to irritate and annoy as 
little as is possible. 
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THE STUDENT AND LABOR 


By E. J. LEVER 


Representative of District No. 1., International Association of Machinists, 


Labor has room within its ranks for the 
activities of all young enthusiasts who see 
in it the only hope of the future. Those 
ambitious to be of service may find their 
work awaiting them, but an understanding 
of the Labor Movement is essential if one 
is to know where to fit. Lest present en- 
thusiasts repeat the mistakes of their fore- 
runners known as “intellectuals,” a word 
to the wise should be sufficient. The pre- 
sent fight between the “intellectuals” on the 
part of the “Old Guard” in the Labor Move- 
ment is a leftover from the early struggles 
of the movement for existence. When the 
movement was growing through its swad- 
dling clothes the struggle was naturally 
great between theory and practice. The “in- 
tellectuals” possessed the “idealistic” ap- 
proach, while the leaders of the newly or- 
ganized workers had the “practical” out- 
look based on the everyday struggle of the 
workers for existence. 


The intellectuals, unequipped with the 
experiences of the everyday struggle, de- 
veloped cut and dried programs that had 
very little bearing on the actual problems 
and everyday experiences of the workers, 
but they were, nevertheless, very insistent 
that they “knew how” and that the practi- 
cal trade unionists were wrong. Well, time 
has proved that the trade unionists were 
nearer right than the intellectuals with 
their idealistic approach, but it has also 
pointed the way in which the intellectual 
may serve the cause of the workers without 
running the danger of splitting rifts in the 
workers’ movement again. The struggle 
of the old leaders of the Labor Movement 
against the intellectuals may be summed 
up in their experiences with the intellectuals 
of that earlier period. Because those ex- 
periences were anything but pleasant the 
same animosity is carried over towards in- 
tellectuals of today, and will continue so as 
long as the old leaders of the workers re- 
main alive. It is a struggle ingrained in 
their very beings and must pass out with 
them. 


The students of today, many of them 
technicians, are, however, far from the 
type the earlier leaders had to contend 
with. The modern student’s ideas and sym- 
pathies for the Labor Movement are based 
on new economic and social experiences and 
as such have a different background. Hence 
a logical basis for cooperation; between the 
two groups striving for similar ends can 
and must be worked out. 


The Technician 

How then can the student serve the cause 
of ‘Labor best? Well, he can serve the 
workers as a technician, with all that the 
term implies. The field of opportunity is 
greater than employers offer today. It is 
as great as one is capable of making it. 
It needs men and women who are capable 
of work and self-sacrifice for a great ideal. 
Capitalist production and distribution to- 
day may be definitely said to have reached 
its greatest technical efficiency, while La- 
bor, as a movement, is still in its embryonic 
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stage and will grow to much greater pro- 
portions with the passing of time. The 
Labor Movement needs technicians to study 
industry for more efficient operation in the 
interests of the multitude, rather than for 
the private profit of the few. The techni- 
cian’s duty is to act as trail blazer into 
new paths of social glory. Labor itself 
needs to be educated to the acceptance of 
Service as the Ideal—and not profit, and 
that makes the task of the technician more 
difficult and calls for a lot of courage and 
self-sacrifice. 


The Educator 


Again, Labor needs more teachers in its 
workers’ study classes in the various in- 
dustrial centers, that can be madé the cen- 
ter for “stirring the intellectual leaven” 
of the workers, a task of vital importance 
in itself. For, as long as the worker’s 
point of view remains limited, provincial 
in the sense of his shop and his job, he is 
unable to develop the objective viewpoint 
that is necessary for clear social thinking. 
The Labor Movement, like student bodies, 
is composed of human, beings. We humans 
are far from perfect. The Labor Move- 
ment cannot go much further without edu- 
cating that all-too-human rank and file, 
from whom all leaders grow. 


Labor’s Journalist 

Any student of Labor journalism knows 
what a sorry mess the average Labor paper 
and magazine is. There are reasons for 
that: the average Labor publication may be 
edited by a perfectly good boilermaker or 
carpenter, but these are very poor editors. 
Their shortcomings are due to lack of train- 
ing in their newly acquired tasks. The more 
intelligent workers who read other pub- 
lications and compare notes know these 
shortcomings; but very few men take the 
trouble to study journalism and put their 
ideas into practice. The result is evident 
to all. Here is a field of immense pro- 
portions that students may well afford to 
bear in mind. It is our belief that Labor 
will absorb better papers—when those pa- 
pers are published. In the very city in 
which this is written, the largest indus- 
trial center in America, there is not a single 
publication to champion Labor’s cause. It 
takes funds to publish newspapers, but it 
takes men first. 


Labor Politics 

Labor needs political action in order to 
consolidate its gains and pave the way for 
the further organization of the unorgan- 
ized. Employers’ open shop organizations 
have grown so rapidly and effectively in 
the past few years that the constant gains 
of trade unionism are being arrested, due 
in large measure to the political strength 
of these open shop associations, as well as 
their more direct industrial power. In 
many communities today conditions are 
ripe for political action on the part of La- 
bor, but leadership is lacking. Here is 
an opportunity for college students with 
leanings toward politics. Politics today, 
to be sure, are on a low plane in this coun- 


try, but isn’t that largely due to the type 
of men who are permitted to dominate it? 
In other lands the term politician does not 
carry with it the derogatory sense that it 


does with us, largely because of the differ- 
ent associations that the term implies. The 
average worker is capable of political 
struggle, but the intricacies of inodern mu- 
nicipal, state and federal government re- 
quire leadership trained in political and 
administrative understanding. Here, too, 
as with the field of journalism, opportunity 
is beckoning to students. 


Where to Begin 


“We are willing to help,” say many stu- 
dents, “but we know not how!” How can 
you expect to have the worker accept your 
proffer of friendship when he mistrusts 
you? You come to him from a different 
world. Let us begin at the beginning. Are 
you sincere? Go to work in industry, for 
a while at least. You will learn more in 
it in one year than you will have learned 
in college in four, because of that very col- 
legiate training. Join the union in your 
industry, be an active member. You won’t 
have to be looking for jobs to do. They 
will come thick and fast enough to make 
your head swim. You will have won the 
confidence of your fellow workers because 
of the service you will have rendered. You 
will have won your trade union spurs. Then 
you will judge for yourself what phase of 
the work you will be most interested in. 
That’s the road to follow. After ihat Work 
and more Work. That’s how you can help. 
That’s where there is room for you. That 
is where you will stay, too, if you possess 
some real sand. Romance? Why Boy, you 
are facing a World in the Making. 


THE PLAYCRAFTSMEN 


Supplementing the work of the Yale Dra- 
matic Association there sprang up in 1922 
another smaller group, the Playcraftsmen, 
who produce not for exhibition and not for 
the public and not so much in the name of 
the theatre so much as for the purpose of 
staging plays produced completely by them- 
selves. In 1922, the late Mr. William 
Sloane of New York offered a prize of $100 
for the best play written by an undergradu- 
ate of Yale, an offer repeated in 1923 by 
L. P. Donchian, Yale, ’22. This led to the 
‘dex on the part of the undergraduates 
that it would be interesting to produce these 
plays themselves. A small laboratory con- 
taining some fifty seats surrounded by ja- 
nitor’s apparatus has been rigged up in 
the Dramatic Association’s rooms, and here 
the craftsmen build their stages and pro- 
duce their plays, to which only their own 
members are admitted. That they are 
rather enthusiastic is shown by the fact 
that last year they produced sixteen one- 
act plays, putting them on three at a show- 
ing. Lloyd F. Thanhouser, ’23, of this or- 
ganization, is to publish some of his plays 
this summer. 
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THE EASTERN STUDENT AT HOME 


Europeans Gladly Attend 'Tagore’s International University 


By HARI G. GOVIL 
Hindu University, Benares, India 
Editor of “Orient” 


I am eager to see the coming together of 
the Oriental and Occidental Youth. In my 
opinion there is hardly any step more effi- 
eacious in cementing the bonds of good- 
fellowship and world brotherhood between 
the Orient and the Occident than the 
mutual understanding! and co-operation be- 
tween the youth of the East and the West. 
Each year brings thousands of Orien.al 
Students to these shores for higher educa- 
tion. The half-baked Oriental presents a 
pitiable sight in his borrowed feathers in 
which he tries to feel himself one of the 
clean-shaved white race. But I believe a 
true understanding of the West will bring 
a harmonious blending of the highest cult- 
ure of the East and West in the youth of 
the East. The West has helped many 
Orientals to bring forth the best in them: 
some of these Orientals today are the fore- 
most thinkers and philosophers in the East. 
Tagore and Gandhi in India, Professor Hu 
Shu, Sun Yet Sen, and Professors Anasaki 
and Noguchi are only a few of the Orientals 
who have derived much of their inspiration 
from the West. 


But we have still to see the meeting of 
the Oriental and Occidental Youth. The 
European youth today stand upon the 
ruins of a devastated land. They have lost 
faith in the old ideals. It seems as though 
the very base of their footing had been 
taken from under their feet.. They are 
seeking a new philosophy of life upon 
which they can build. 


Many of the thinking youth in Europe, 
I have observed, are looking to the Orient 
to provide them with the necessary ideal 
to fill the moral vacuum that has been 
created through the bankruptcy of their 
Christian standards. I have been told by 
many scholars who recently returned from 
Europe of the great eagerness with which 
the intelligentsia of Europe are studying 
and trying to find a certain consolation in 
Oriental thought. 


Every year the Oriental students come 
to the West in larger numbers but there 
has hardly been any visible movement on 
the part of the Western students to visit 
the East. Is it because the East has nothing 
to offer them? Is it because the East has 
no facilities for the Occidental youth in 
acquiring learning? These questions can be 
answered by citing only a few instances. 
Tagore has started an international uni- 
versity at Shantiniketan where the philoso- 
pher-poet invites the world under his own 
august hospitality. Already many European 
scholars have visited Tagore’s university 
and have come in contact with some of the 
thinkers of the East. Tagore through his 
university aims to present the highest 
thought and beauty which the Oriental 
Culture has attained, at the same time try- 
ing to assimilate the highest achievements 
of the West. There are very few institu- 
tions today like Tagore’s International Uni- 
versity where people may study the Oriental 
thought in its proper environment, J he- 


lieve that, in time to come, similar univer- 
sities will appear in China, Japan, and other 
parts of the East. These Oriental univer- 
sities, international in their scope, would 
offer their students an opportunity to study, 
comparatively, cultures of the East and the 
West. 


In my short sojourn in the West I have 
observed—I don’t know how far I am right 
—that the American students have little 
interest in the Oriental youth and his do- 
ings. What little the American students 
know about the East is vague and smells 
of the misinformation and misunderstand- 
ing that generally filter through the pro- 
pagandist press and the so-called Christian 
missionaries. I do not think the Western 
student will ever know the Eastern student 
unless there is the mutual desire on the 
part of both to meet each other. I have not 
the least doubt that the oriental youth has 
felt the need of the Occident and its 
achievements; but, unfortunately, there is 
a feeling in the West that there is hardly 
anything the Orient can offer to the Oc- 
cident. It is not for me to say what the 
Occidental youth will gain by coming in 
contact with the East. It is enough to say 
that the uniting of the virility of the Oc- 
cidental youth to the serenity of the Orient- 
al youth will result in the creation of a new 
civilization. ‘Such a need cannot be forced 
upon the Occidental youth from outside. 
When he has felt the same fervent desire 
to meet his brother youth of the East, I have 
no doubt that channels will be created for 
them ta flow into each other. 


There are similar movements among the 
young men and women in the East as the 
Youth Movement in the West. A co-opera- 
tion between the various youth movements 
in the East and the West may assist them 
to realize the common Ideal of humanity. 
The students in Korea, Japan, India, Tur- 
key, Egypt and other parts of the Orient 
have come forward and realized their re- 
sponsibilities in the reconstruction of the 
coming era. Surely a visit to this country 
of a group of such students, and a return 
visit by Americans to educational and stu- 
dent centers in the Orient would be exceed- 
ingly beneficial to these students and might 
open up many possibilities for future con- 
tacts. 


University of Indiana 


The Indiana Daily Student carries as its 
leading article for December a set of re- 
commendations for revision of the curri- 
culum. Professor N. J. Radder, in reviewing 
the number, says: “It is encouraging to 
note that students are frankly critical to- 
ward the curriculum. ..that they are think- 
ing about the University as their Univer- 
sity and not as the professors’. None of 
the changes counselled could be criticised 
as in the least ‘tending to lower the stan- 
dards’, and all seem to be prompted by a 
sincere desire for improvement.” 
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Fin de la Guerre 


Not very much remains to be said about 
the Bok Peace Plan. 
by nearly all the student bodies voting was 


That it was approved 


perhaps to be expected. A few results may 
give an idea of how the decisions went: 


College Yes No 
Princeton 680 156 
Bryn Mawr 254 44 
Yale 1850 608 
Swarthmore 331 64 
University of Kansas 150 33 
University of Rochester 90 q 
Harvard 601 154 
Grinnell 458 56 
Middlebury College 407 20 
Beloit 225 188 
Wellesley 565 83 
Ripon 262 8 


In only a few instances did the total 
number of ballots cast represent the major- 
ity of students in the college. 
have only heard of four colleges which re- 
ported a negative vote: William Jewell, 
Union, Milton, and the Southern Methodist 
University. 


So far, we 


The plan has received promi- 
nence in debating groups and editorials, 
but there has been a noticeable lack of gen- 
eral enthusiasm or spirited championing of 
one side or the other by the “rank and file” 
of the students. Says the Harvard Crimson: 


“That Old Sweet Song” 


“Now that the winner of the Bok Peace 
Plan Prize has been made known, Pro- 
fessor Hudson and other eminent scholars 
are at last relieved of their somewhat irri- 
tating duty of denying ownership of the 
winning plan. Mr. Charles Herbert Lever- 
more, the author of the chosen document, 
has become instead of a merely distinguish- 
ed teacher and author, the Bok Peace Plan 
Prize Winner. 

“His associations with the World Peace 
The New York 
Peace Society, The World Court League, 
and the League of Nations Union appear to 


Foundation of Boston, 


indicate a more than fleeting interest in the 
solution of world problems; and indeed it 
is not likely that a mere dilettante in in- 
ternationalism would produce a winning 
Mr. 

enough 


prize proposal. Levermore has been 


apparently well saturated in 


“Peace” Societies to turn out any number 
of satisfactory plans. 

“Some of his other accomplishments, how- 
ever, are hardly less remarkable and may 
have had no little effect in preparing him 
for this final achievement. He is in fact 
the author of “The Academy Song Book,” 
“The Abridged Academy Song Book,” “The 
Students’ Hymnal,” and “The American 
Song Book” besides the “Forerunners and 
Competitors of the Pilgrim and Puritan.” 
He should not therefore be taken to task 
if his Prize Plan is, as some malevolent 
critics have implied, nothing but the “old 
sweet song.” 


Page Hight 
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The Plastic Age 


By GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 


In the Plastic Age,* Mr. Marks paints a 
very accurate picture of the genus, Amezi- 
can College. His Sanford College of one 
thousand students has average spirit and 


average traditions and average age, 
campus, and setting in a small town, with 
just enough color to make it an interesting 
place to tell about. Hugh Carver, apparent- 
ly, is an average college man. He is clean 
and idealistic when he comes to Sanford; 
and his college course is a time of sorry 
disillusionment. He finds that college men 


are pretty dirty-mouthed; he soon learns 
that all professors are not teachers; he ais- 
covers that girls are not the pure, innocent 
creatures he had thought them to be; and 
soon after rushing season he finds that all 
fraternities are not full of the true brother- 
ly love. But, like most disillusioned under- 
graduates, he loves the college. 


Mr. Marks carries Carver through four 
years, bringing him into a very interesting 
affair with a Prom girl named Cynthia and 
extricating him very cleverly. And then 
the youth graduates, still in a daze after 
his discoveries of the crudeness of humanity 
in general, and particularly of the crude- 
ness of college life. 

Mr. Marks’ thesis has been the clean- 
living, high-minded boy’s disillusionment in 
college. In a bull-session near the close 
of the book, one of his seniors says: “I’m 
not as fine as I was when I came here. I’ve 
been coarsened and cheapened; all of us 
have. I take things for granted that shock- 
ed me horribly once. I know that they 
ought to shock me now, but they don’t. I’ve 
made sorge friends and I’ve had a wonder- 
ful time, but I certainly don’t feel that I 
have got any other value out of college.” 

In the next chapter, this group of college 
seniors who had been in the bull-session of 
the night before are reassured by one of 
their friendly professors that college is not 
a flat failure, that it really does help a 
man to solve some of his problems. The 
seniors, however, are not just sure. 

Here, Mr. Marks has become too fasci- 
nated by his thesis that college is a place 
of disillusionment. In an attempt to make 
his point clear and to keep his book fresh 
and startling, he has closed Carver’s college 
career without really finishing the tale. 
Hugh Carver and his classmates could have 
thought all they think and could have 
done all they do in their underclass years. 
When they graduate, they are still in the 
underclass stupor. They have made no 
definite compromise with the System. 
Things appear different to Hugh Carver as 
a senior from the way they did when he 
was a freshman; but he is the same ideal- 
istic boy when he graduates. The college 
has not changed him. 

Now, however fine this may sound, our 
average college man does not keep his ideals 
and his awful doubts and fears of the Sys- 
tem through his senior year. Some of the 


*“The Plastic Age,” Century Co., $2.00. 


men in college do; the best of them never 
will compromise wholly with the status quo. 
But the average college man most certainly 
does. As a senior, or perhaps as a junior, 
he arrives at a somewhat “mature” way of 
thinking. It is strange, he knows, that 
money should influence college professors 
and that so many of them should be ill 
equipped to teach, but he detaches himself 
from his doubts and says to himself, “c’est 
la vie.” The senior’s attitude is much like 
that of the young business man. He is 
through with active wondering. He has 
made the compromise, and he proceeds to 
immerse himself in the little problems of 
work-a-day life. 

Of course, Mr. Marks does not tag Hugh 
Carver as Mr. Average College Man. It 
is fair to assume, however, that a plotless 
realistic college novel life The Plastic Age 
attempts to give us the American College 
as it is; and the American Collegian is a 
necessary part of the picture. Hugh Car- 
ver is very fascinating and very collegiate. 
All we can say is that he is not average. 
Despite his crude superficiality and his 
shallow attempt at educating himself, we 
must admit that he is better ‘than most 
of us. 


‘‘Impressions’’ 
By “TILL OWLGLASS” 


If I had been familiar with Indianapolis, 
I might have noticed an unusual stir—a 
‘commotion indicating that something was 
going on. But I was a stranger and noticed 
nothing which was in any way different 
trom the setting of a University or a Rotary 
Club luncheon. Nothing gave me the feel- 
ing that I was jumping into something ex- 
traordinary. It all seemed exceedingly 
colorless. 


In Europe it would have been quite other- 
wise: there would be fests and people walk- 
ing up and down in the streets singing and 
ereeting one another. The Burgomaster 
would make us a formal welcome, flags 
and banners and receptions would have been 
everywhere. But at Indianapolis I had no 
assurance that there was a conference be- 
ing held except a telegram in my pocket 
which invited me to attend. But since I 
had been told by the telegram and by the 
hotel authorities that there really was a 
conference, I set about trying to find sev- 
eral people who were supposed to be there. 
This was a most disappointing search; for 
information about anybody’s whereabouts 
was impossible to obtain. I could only wait 
until I should encounter the people I sought 
or someone who happened to know where 
they were. 

When I could not find any people, I next 
set out to discover what was going on. Here 
too J was thwarted; announcements were 
only made one day ahead. This seemed to 
me rather inhospitable—as though I had 
been invited to a banquet and my host had 
refused to announce who were the other 
guests. 

The hugeness of the conference was 
brought to me only by press reports. In- 
tellectually, I was aware of the fact that 


7,000 students had gathered there, but the 
arrangements failed to impress this on me 
physically. 

In spite of this enormous number attend- 
ing—or perhaps because of it—organized 
efforts prevailed and I noticed the lack of 
spontaneous groupings. 

The highly intellectual character of the 
discussions impressed and depressed me 
strongly. The people were much more con- 
cerned with figuring out their differences 
in notion—whether or not they were all 
talking about the same thing—than in feel- 
ing a spiritual unity. Perhaps the con- 
stant discussion of this word “spiritual” 
accounts for the lack of a spiritual con- 
sciousness which I sensed. 

In Germany, such a gathering would never 
be called a religious conference, because it 
had a definite practical purpose. The people 
had come to accomplish something; to clear 
up their minds, to get valuable information. 
There was nothing of a gleam in the eyes 
of any one coming from the meetings. 

The natural and perhaps inevitable out- 
come of this intellectual atmosphere was 
the upstart of a group even more rational 
who insisted upon the opposite of what was 
generally accepted and enjoyed themselves 
in wild action. 

As an onlooker, particularly interested in 
student opinion, I avoided attending too 
many meetings and filling my mind with the 
“problems” of those meetings so that I 
could more carefully observe the reactions 
of those who went to them. 

I was distinctly impressed by the search- 
ing zeal of a certain delegation of young- 
sters who called me at 11:30 New Year’s 
Eve to talk to them about very serious 
things. There was an earnest intensity 
about the way in which these students set 
about to find their way through. 
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THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


I enclose $1.00 in payment of my dues 


for one academic year as a...........+.. bd 

member of the Forum. It is understood 

that the membership in the Forum includes 

subscription to The New Student. 
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dent, Associate. Associate members are those ine 
terested in the Forum who have never studied or 
taught in a college. Only student members have 
the power to vote. 


